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importance, Angela, in 1522, went to live in Brescia with her good friends
the Patengolis.    There she soon became the prime mover of another
series of beneficent works, and a pious citizen, named Antonio dei Romani,
was so impressed by the good results of her labours, that he offered her a
large room in his own house for the meetings of the young persons, especi-
ally those of her own sex, who came to her for instruction and spiritual
advice.    In May,  1524, Angela   and   her cousin, Bartolemeo Biancosi,
went with a large body of pilgrims to the Holy Land, and it was during
the progress of the voyage there, from Venice, that the Saint was struck
with blindness.   Though she had always longed to see the places associated
with Our Lord's life and death, she accepted this mysterious affliction
with her usual resignation to the divine will.   During her stay in Palestine,
she was led from place to place, unable to see, but interiorly filled with
extraordinary devotion, so that although not being able visibly to behold
what she had so long pictured to herself, she /<?//, as it were, the effect of
the wondrous sanctity of each sacred shrine in a way not comprehended
by ordinary visitors.    In the course of the return voyage, Angela and the
pilgrims, including Monsignor Paola della Puglea, one of the Pope's
chamberlains, visited a Church at Canea, in the island of Candia, containing
a miraculous crucifix.    Angela and the company prayed fervently there
that sight might be restored to her, if such was God's will, when, to the
amazement of all, she cried out that she could seel   This wonderful cure
took place on 4th October, 1524, a few weeks before the party landed at
Venice.   After reaching the city-queen of the Adriatic, Angela was offered
by Prince Guistiniani and the Senators of the Doge, the post of general
superintendent of several  charitable  institutions   in   the city,  but she
declined the offer, convinced that her mission was to found an institute
of religious women devoted to the education of girls.    So uppermost did
this conviction become, that, next year, she journeyed to Rome to lay her
intention before the Pope.   Clement VII, who had already heard of her
eminent holiness and many spiritual favours from Monsignor della Puglea
and others, received her with marks of great distinction and was even
anxious that she should stay in Rome and pursue her good works there,
but Angela assured the Pontiff that her mission lay elsewhere.   The Holy
Father dismissed her with his blessing and words of encouragement, and
it is well that the future foundress of the Ursulines did not stay in Rome,
for within two years took place the awful sack of the city by the Constable
de Bourbon and his army, or rabble rather, of German Lutherans and
Italian and Spanish renegades, when, for the space of nine months, blood-
shed, licentiousness and pillage ran riot in the Capital of Christendom.1
1 The Constable de Bourbon was slain by a shot from an arquebus just as his ruffianly
followers entered Rome.  Benvenuto Cellini has claimed the honour of firing the shot in question,